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centres are. In so far as it is not a being apart or separate from the 
centres, it is the continuous psychical "stuff" of which they are differen- 
tiations. The uniqueness of the author's point of view, his ' 'new' ' idealism, 
lies in the fact that he sees this "ground" of appearances to be not perfect, 
absolute consciousness, but, in its "beginning," at the very lowest level 
of consciousness; to be, in short, the "dark abyss" of the subconscious. 
The author differentiates his view clearly from that of Schopenhauer 
and of von Hartmann. What is striking about the position, and what 
gives it advantage over the absolutisms, is that it yields frank allegiance 
to a thoroughly evolutional view of the world — time and change are real; 
while in regarding all reality as psychical and as realizing itself progres- 
sively, through struggle and cooperation, it holds fast to the essential 
conviction of Idealism as to the "ideal" destiny of the world. 

Not the least fascinating part of the volume is that which deals with 
the "grave" problems above mentioned. Space does not permit our 
entering into details. It will be easy to see, however, that with the re- 
pudiation of monadic "egos," with the conception of life as changing 
"eddies" in an eternal mother-stuff, death and immortality will be con- 
ceived in a manner greatly different from that of traditional theory and 
belief. Immortality, according to the author, is no adherent quality; 
it is rather a progressive achievement, following from the tendency of 
psychical "force" to "persist." Again, with body re-interpreted in pan- 
psychic fashion and in terms of the Mother-stuff of sub-consciousness, 
the problem of plurality of lives opens possibilities new and wholly fas- 
cinating. Finally, the view frankly disposes of the traditional theisms. 
Reality, "beginning" in the "dark abysm" of the .subconscious, is pro- 
gressively working its way forward to more adequate life. There may 
be finite gods; there surely is no perfect God. The destiny of the world is, 
in the end, peradventure, to achieve perfect life. 

The volume is a rare contribution to metaphysics. And it is the more 
significant in that it aligns itself frankly and fearlessly with the evolutional 
spirit of modern days. It does with marked success for philosophy what 
evolutional biologists are doing for the natural sciences. 

The book sorely needs an index. 

H. A. OVERSTREET. 
University of California. 

System der Aesthetik. Von Johannes Volkelt. Zweiter Band. 

Mttnchen, Beck, 1910. — pp. xxii, 569. 

This second volume of this massive and sumptuously printed work, of 
which the first volume was noticed in the Review (Vol. XIV, pp. 7i7ff.), 
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is devoted to a classification and description of the different divisions or 
species of the aesthetic. A third volume is to take up the problems of 
art. The author has already shown his ability and equipment for this 
specific part of aesthetics by his elaborate work on the tragic, and the 
smaller but highly suggestive lectures, Aesthetische Zeitfragen. Acute 
psychological analysis and an extraordinary command of material, par- 
ticularly in the field of drama, are in evidence. As a purely descrip- 
tive account of the types and experiences analyzed it stands as the 
most complete, and, I believe, the most objective and discriminating 
treatment yet made. 

Many of the classifications are necessarily not new. There has been 
a general tendency to increase the divisions beyond the two proposed by 
Burke and Kant. The tragic, the comic, the pathetic, the characteristic, 
and others have been added to the beautiful and the sublime, as equally 
or nearly equally deserving distinct treatment. Kostlin in his Aesthetik 
gave the best articulation of the various forms of the aesthetic which had 
been framed up to his time, and the present volume naturally suggests 
comparison with Kostlin in certain respects, as in others it will be com- 
pared with the work of Lipps. Kfistlin first derived all aesthetic effects 
from the two principles, ease of apperception and power of stimulation; 
and then ordered all forms under the rubrics of quantity and quality. 
Volkelt uses various principles and makes cross divisions, giving the im- 
pression of having been determined by an objective study of the wealth 
of material surveyed, more than by psychological introspection or logical 
organization. Before proceeding to the more commonly recognized 
species, three independent sets of antithetical characters are noted: (1) 
The cheering or joyful versus the depressing — optimistic versus pessimistic; 
(2) the beautiful versus the characteristic (both terms are here used in 
technical senses); (3) the typical versus the individualistic. A com- 
bination of the first members of these three sets of antithetical values 
yields a result that might be designated as the ' ideally beautiful,' illus- 
trated obviously in Greek sculpture. Further species are the sublime 
and its derivatives the splendid, the dignified, and the pathetic; the grace- 
ful; the charming or the moving; the tragic, with several subdivisions; the 
comic in general and in its numerous sub-species. Readers of the Aes- 
thetik des Tragischen and of the Aesthetische Zeitfragen, in which some of 
the present classifications were foreshadowed, will need no assurance as 
to the range and objectivity of the survey. It should serve without doubt, 
as the author hopes it may, to clarify and refine aesthetic appreciation and 
comprehension, especially if an adequate index is provided when the work 
is completed. 
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Apart from the matter of the truth in detail of the analysis, adequate 
discussion of which would require much space and a different reviewer, 
the two main questions that suggest themselves are (i) as to the scheme 
of classes adopted, and (2) as to the method of treating the material. 

With regard to (1) the question appears to be strictly analogous to 
that of the virtues in ethics. How many and what virtues shall we dis- 
tinguish? Shall we have the four of Plato, the ethical and dianoetic of 
Aristotle, the Christian of the Middle Ages, or still others developed in 
the life and literature of modern times? It would be an arbitrary matter 
to claim for any scheme more than that in ethics it interpreted the broad 
lines of human excellence in conduct, or in aesthetics brought more clearly 
and fully to consciousness what artist has expressed or spectator felt. 
Few if any would claim that a fixed number of species can be determined 
as infallibly the correct ones. On the basis of fruitfulness it is significant 
to ask (as under the first category), Is the scene or the musical composi- 
tion one that leaves us in the mood of joy, serenity, or even serious reso- 
lution and confidence, or in the mood of depression and hopelessness. 
Or again, it is worth while to ask whether an author is seeking to bring 
out what is more generic or what is markedly individual. These divisions 
correspond to broad aspects of human life, or of nature as humanly sig- 
nificant. But whether this scheme as a whole or in detail is preferable 
to Kostlin's is not to be decided except by its suggestiveness, and probably 
many will be glad to have both, and find sometimes one classification, 
sometimes the other more pertinent. 

The other question is as to the method of treating these types. Shall 
they be simply described, or is it desirable to seek any explanation 
why, as is the case also with the virtues, some types are more conspicuous 
and dominant at certain times and among certain peoples, while other 
types appeal to other times and other peoples? The author in his preface 
expressly disclaims any intention of offering any explantions or hypotheses. 
He will only analyze and describe. And it may be granted that the vol- 
ume finds sufficient in this task without attempting to weigh the ex- 
planations which biography, history of civilization, social and general 
psychology offer. Nevertheless, such a subtle and comprehensive analysis 
as that which is here undertaken sets a problem rather than answers one. 
It is like the botanies and zoologies before Darwin. It should stimulate 
to a historical treatment more adequate than was previously possible. 

J. H. Tufts. 
University of Chicago. 



